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IN THE HIGHLANDS OF NORWAY.— M. Gronvold. 



The picture was said to have been painted with 
wonderful rapidity ; but it was also said that Makart 
did on it what he seldom does — corrected and altered 
until he had made every effect to suit him. At all 
events the result was a success not less than that 
achieved by the actress, and if it may be said that it 
is seldom that an artist has had such a model, so it 
may be averred that very few actresses have had such 
apotheosis. If the face and form are hers, the picture 
is all his. If Miss Wolter could represent with 
thinking truthfulness the character of the odious em- 
press, Makart could not less conceive and put on 
canvas both the character and the surroundings ne- 
cessary for a great picture. 

Elsewhere in this number of The Aldine will be 
found a full account of this artist, with notices of his 
other pictures on exhibition at the Centennial. 



IN THE HIGHLANDS OF NORWAY. 



The Norwegian Highlands are not less picturesque 
or less interesting than those of Scotland, though the 
differences between the two are sufficiently marked. 
To a certain extent mountaineers are alike the world 
over, and so it is in nowise surprising to find much 
the same characteristics in Norway and in Scotland. 
There is not only the same love of country — which 
sometimes seems to be stronger in highland peoples 
than in any others — but there is also, along with 
other traits, an attachment for the homestead, the 
birthplace, which helps to explain the fact that we 
find among these mountains such quaint old build- 
ings as the one shown in our illustration. Every far- 
mer of the slightest pretensions must own at least one 
of these queer combinations of barn and house ; and 



it must not be any mere modern building, but must 
have belonged to his father and grandfather, and have 
been built not less than a centur}' ago. Most of these 
structures are built on the same plan, being three 
stories in height, and each story consisting of a single 
room. The ground floor is used for the storage of 
farm-tools, etc. ; in the upper story the family sleep ; 
while the middle floor contains the more valuable 
articles of furniture and household goods. This style 
of building dates from about the middle of the 17th 
century, the buildings of the present day being a little 
more in accord with modem notions. We may rea- 
sonably look forward, therefore, to the time when the 
projecting upper stories, the iron-defended doors, the 
carved posts and beams, and the other odd features 
of these buildings, will have become matters of the 
past, as will also the quaint but picturesque peasant 
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MONT SAINT MICHEL. —Gust a ve Dore. 



costumes, of which samples are shown in our illustra- 
tion. Whether the change to modern uniformity will 
be for the better, lovers of the picturesque must decide. 



MONT SAINT MICHEL. 



The old abbey of Mont Saint Michel, in the Eng- 
lish Channel, presents, when seen by moonlight, a 
scene peculiarly adapted to the pencil of Dore, who 
delights in bold contrasts and weird effects of color. 
He has here full scope and ample verge enough for 
the exercise of his powers. The towers and buttresses 
of the venerable pile, as lighted up by the full moon 
just emerging from a heavy bank of clouds, give such 
clear and sharp contrasts of light and shade as in a 
purely imaginary picture would almost lead us to 



condemn it as too fanciful to have any semblance of 
reality. The fact that it is a real scene, however — 
that from the highest peak of the tallest tower to the 
bottom of the precipice M. Dore has only copied 
without adding or taking away a single feature, shows 
us how, in art as in literature, truth is often stranger 
than fiction. 

Mont Saint Michel, though we have spoken of it as 
in the Channel, is more properly described as being in 
Cascale Bay, about seven miles from the coast of Nor- 
mandy. It is a steep, precipitous and picturesque 
rock, much resembling St. Michael's Mount, off the 
Cornish coast, on the opposite side of the Channel. 
The abbey was founded in the eighth century, but has 
long been used by the French government as a place 
for the confinement of state prisoners — several persons 



of note having been imprisoned there. They are not 
kept in cells, but in the upper part of the building, 
where they are secure enough, since, at high tide, the 
rock is cut off from the village — a place of about a 
thousand inhabitants. There has never been an es- 
cape from the prison. 

In the view given .us, taken from the north of the 
pile, we fail to see the full height of the mount on 
which the abbey stands ; but we may imagine it from 
the long staircase cut in the rock, by which it is 
reached, and by the roofs of the buildings below, 
which are evidently themselves of no mean size. 
When we study the effects of the moonlight on the 
mediaeval towers and spires, we find no room for as- 
tonishment that this view should have been named 
*' La Merveille " (the Wonder) of Mont Saint Michel. 



